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The Other Stars in the Poets' Flag 

Gladys Cromwell of New York, and Miss Eloise Robin- 
son of Cincinnati, are doing canteen work in France. 

Of course there are soldiers also among Poetry's British 
contributors. Rupert Brooke and Edward Thomas head 
the list, having given the last proof of devotion. Ford 
Madox Hueffer and Richard Aldington have been at the 
front two or three years, also Frederic Manning and Isaac 
Rosenberg, all of whom have sent us war poems. A few 
months ago F. S. Flint was accepted and sent to Flanders, 
and Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, after three rejections, suc- 
ceeded in getting into the ranks. 

For all these, and any other poets who may take their" 
share of the "hazardous adventure, let us who write and 
read this record wish high service to the cause we are 
fighting for, and a safe return when victory is won. 

H. M. 

"aesthetic and social criticism" 

Mr. Bourne and Mr. Brooks were so polite, in their 
letter to the editors in our September number, that excep- 
tions to their points seem almost a discourtesy. We are 
appalled at the danger of losing our equilibrium, and being 
once more accused of "rushing jealously and angrily to the 
defense of [our] contributors at the sign of any fancied 
slight." (Dear readers, were we angry or jealous? and 
did we merely fancy a slight in Mr. Bourne's slur upon "the 
vogue of the little theatres and little magazines?" And 
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did we defend, or even mention, a single contributor in our 
effort to show Mr. Bourne that those Traps for the 
Univary, which bother him so much, are not formidable?) 

He now explains that "in appealing for more careful and 
better oriented criticism he did the new poetry and the little 
magazines the honor of assuming that they had arrived." 
Well, we never dreamed that anyone could doubt our arrival, 
and were in no fear of being "destroyed by a rude touch." 
What we objected to was the rudeness of the touch, its 
way of putting us in our place, as a critical journal, among 
the un-careful and un-orienting. (Again, dear readers, we 
will leave it to you whether Poetry has treated the art as 
"shut up in its own world," or as "an expression of life, 
pregnant with possibilities." Perhaps Mr. Bourne has not 
been one of your select company!) 

As for that "developing orthodoxy of the new," where 
have these two gentlemen found it in Poetry, whose 
critical articles have covered a wide range of opinion, from 
Ezra Pound to Louis Untermeyer? By way of illustrating 
that "better and more oriented criticism," they solemnly 
inform us that "there is no way, for instance, of knowing 
yet where Mr. Lindsay will come out;" and ask "who, in 
the little circle of poetry missionaries, points out to him the 
dangers' of mere verbality and the imperative need of 
growth." Well, ask Mr. Lindsay who has been his sternest 
censor against verbality and other "dangers. As to the 
imperative need of growth, probably he requires no infor- 
mation on that rather obvious and universal need. 
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But these are trifles — let us pass on to the main point 
of our correspondents' argument, their^ complaint that "this 
public" — the new poetry's public — "enthusiastic and hos- 
pitable, seems to be still moving hazily in a mist of values 
and interpretations, for it still gets aesthetic instead of 
social criticism." The phrase tempts one toward a subject 
much befogged by careless thinking and still more careless 
writing, that of the poet's — or, more comprehensively, the 
artist's — business. The subject is ancient but undying; 
and if our inquiry becomes platitudinous it will not be 
the first time, nor yet the last, that such questions have run 
up against the obvious. 

The artist is born to express the beauty of life. The first 
essential in this, his business, is that he should feel this 
beauty— feel it perhaps more keenly, more profoundly than 
his fellow-creatures; the second, that he should be able to 
express his feeling. Now the beauty of life is a large sub- 
ject, embracing not only the people now on earth — with 
their social frame-work, their natural environment of land, 
water, air, and their spiritual equipment of emotion and 
desire, all set in the midst of a solar system and a sidereal 
universe and other infinities of creative passion: embracing 
not only all this, but also infinities past and future, material 
and spiritual — mysteries which stagger the imagination. 
Each artist, being, like the rest of us, incapable of infinity, 
feels and expresses that special beauty which is most imme- 
diate to his consciousness. He has an inalienable right to 
his specialty, as good a right as the honey-bee or the brick- 
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layer; and the critic's function is to demand of him, not 
some other specialty, but sincerity and achievement in the 
one which has chosen him. 

These generalities lead to the question what Mr. Brooks 
and Mr. Bourne mean by "social criticism" in the arts. An 
artist may find his special beauty in the social movements of 
our time — in strikes, or war, or pacifism, or settlements, or 
the Bolsheviki; but has the critic any right to complain if 
he finds it, like Whistler, in the fall of a rocket or the turn 
of a girl's figure, or, like Inness, in a sunset drift of 
autumnal colors? Of the lyric or the landscape painter, 
"and to the same degree of the lyric or the landscape poet — 
say Orrick Johns and John Gould Fletcher— the critic has 
a right to measure the degree of success in expressing the 
vision ; that is, he has a right to "aesthetic criticism." But 
were he to indulge in "social criticism" — were he to rebuke, 
let us say, George Inness for not painting Lincoln, or H. D. 
for not singing the battle of the Marne — he would be utter- 
ing the too common kind of banalities which make "the 
public still move hazily in a mist of values." 

The artist, of course, can express only himself. If his 
vision is limited by the drawing-room, his utmost achieve- 
ment will be a delicate miniature or a finely turned vers de 
societe. If his vision embraces the mediaeval world and its 
religion, his achievement will be a Divina Commedia. The 
critic may rank the artist and define his work, but it is 
easier by thinking to find out God than by criticizing to 
change a poet's scope and product. The critic may legiti- 
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mately indulge in "discussion of a larger scope," examine 
the art "in relation to the larger movement of ideas and 
social movements and the peculiar intellectual and spiritual 
color of the time;" but his discussion, if it is just, will have 
to estimate values at last by the strictly aesthetic standard. 
The poem or picture will stand by its aesthetic adequacy in 
the triumphant expression of the vision in the artist's soul, 
whether this vision be minute or cosmic. And if it is 
aesthetically inadequate the most illuminating social wisdom 
will not save it. 

But "social critcism" in the arts is probably more befog- 
ging to the critic and his public than to the artist. The 
artist, big or little, is in his degree a seer; and it may be 
that he sees deeper than the critic who is obsessed by "the 
movements of the time." It may be that Verlaine's prison 
song, or a single drawing of a nude or a tree by Arthur' 
Davies, have more importance in the eternal scheme of 
beauty, and are more interpretive of their age, than the most 
shapely revelation of contemporary movements. Move- 
ments pass, but beauty endures. Our age will endure in 
the beauty it creates, and in that beauty its essential move- 
ment will be expressed. It may be — as indeed I believe — 
that certain of our living poets will be remembered in that 
ultimate record ; but if they fail it will be through lack of 
power to feel or to express, or both, and not through lack of 
social criticism. H. M. 
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